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I am venturing to appeal to teachers of Latin and 
Greek in behalf of a more exact pronunciation of classi- 
cal proper names. At present we cannot be said to 
follow any system at all in this matter. If I may judge 
from the habits of the College students whom it has 
been my privilege to know and to instruct, in the past 
twenty-five years, pupils in our Schools pronounce 
these proper names ‘any old way’. I fear that much 
the same is true of their teachers, if I may judge from 
an experience of over twenty-five years in dealing with 
hundreds of graduates of our leading American Colleges 
who have come to me for summer work. Existing 
conditions have seemed to me to result almost exclu- 
sively from our adoption, some thirty years since, of the 
‘Roman’ pronunciation of Latin. Under the previously 
existing practice in the pronunciation of Latin, there 
was no question in the pupil’s mind as to how proper 
names were to be pronounced. They were pronounced 
in accordance with the normal English sounds of the 
letters, just as all Latin was pronounced. But with the 
introduction of the so-called ‘Roman’ method, general 
chaos was inaugurated. No one longer felt sure of his 
ground. When it came to the quotation of a simple 
Latin phrase, like In hoe signo vinces, or Sic semper 
tyrannis, embarrassment and apologies were customary. 
The uncertainty increased rather than diminished with 
the lapse of time, until Latin almost ceased to be 
quoted. The general chaos above referred to has been 
especially conspicuous in the case of proper names, and 
the persons least sure how to pronounce these names 
have been the very persons who had chief occasion to 
make use of them, the students in our Schools and 
Colleges. Time has not helped matters. In fact it 
may be said to have made them worse. Take a word 
like Corcyraeans. Experience has shown me that not 
one pupil in one hundred has any clear idea how to 
pronounce such a word, or any notion how to determine 
its correct pronounciation. I choose this particular 
word, because I have heard it shockingly mispro- 
nounced: Korkye-re-ans; Kor-ky-rye-ans, etc. Now 
the trouble with this happy-go-lucky method of pro- 
cedure, which apparently has come to be tolerated by 
teachers—in fact to be habitually practiced by the 
majority of them,—is that it breeds the direst con- 
fusion. Man is a social animal, and language is pre- 
eminently a social matter. We use words to convey 
ideas. In order to do this with the largest measure of 
economy and success, we must use words and pronun- 
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ciations of words which will produce an immediate and 
accurate impression on the minds of our listeners, that 
is, we must use words and pronunciations that are 
familiar, that do not distract by oddity and consequent 
difficulty. We all know—and we are apt to shun—the 
person who uses queer words, or words in queer pro- 
nunciations and queer senses. .Such a person imposes 
on us an unnecessary burden. He robs us of our time; 
he gives us hard puzzles, instead of making the recep- 
tion of his message easy and pleasant. 

Now what is true of ordinary practice in the use of 
English is quite as true when the classical pupil comes 
to the proper names so common in Caesar, Nepos, 
Vergil, and Ovid. The great justification of their 
correct pronunciation is to be found in the degree of 
understanding that such accuracy promotes. It is 
because I have seen so much misunderstanding resulting 
from our current slipshod ways, that I urge the import- 
ance of a reform in this particular. Our present ways 
are confusing. When a College junior thinks and 
writes Aeneas, when I am talking about Ennius, some- 
thing is radically wrong. I cite this simply as illustra- 
tive of the scores of blunders and misunderstandings 
which I have encountered in my class-room experience, 
sometimes even among graduate students. 

There is only one recognized standard in English for 
the pronunciation of classical proper names. That 
standard is, in substance, the normal pronunciation of 
English speech. Lest anyone question the existence of 
any normal standard of prontinciation in English, I 
would say that, barring a really small number of words, 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxon origin, there is a definitely 
recognized norm in English pronunciation. In its 
application to classical proper names this normal 
pronunciation may be found in our leading dictionaries 
of the English language, prefixed to the list of classical 
proper names regularly printed in the supplementary 
matter. Several editions of our classical texts also 
contain these rules. I have myself undertaken to 
formulate them in the article Pronunciation of Latin in 
the Universal Cyclopedia. These principles are 
extremely simple, being identical with those prevailing 
in the thousands of English words of Latin derivation 
which we employ in our daily speech. There seems no 
good reason why our teachers and pupils should not 
recognize the advantages to be secured by following 
these simple principles, and thus ending once for all 
the prevailing confusion. c. E. B. 
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The Reign of Syntax 

In the second-hand book-stalls of New York it is 
often possible to purchase, for a small sum, a large book 
purporting to be an edition of Vergil for school purposes, 
which, in 1827, the Rev. J. G. Cooper of that city 
published, after keeping it in manuscript more than 
twelve years. The first pages contain recommenda- 
tions of the book and testimonies to its excellences—by 
William Harris, President of Columbia College, John 
Bowden, Professor of Rhetoric, etc., at Columbia 
College, John Borland, A.M., Teacher in a Select 
Classical School, James Renwick, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry at Columbia (!), John T. 
Kirkland, President of Harvard University, and, 
finally, nine (!) Principals of Classical Academiés in 
New York, ten (!) in Philadelphia and five in Baltimore. 

In spite of all this, the edition is not a good one. 
But it may be worth while to consider briefly what sort 
of a book, in 1827, elicited the approval of the Presidents 
of Harvard and Columbia. 

Mr. Cooper finds that the editions that have preceded 
his, those of Ruaeus and Davidson, ‘‘were objection- 
able, the former by affording too little aid to the 
student, the latter by affording him too much’. Mr. 
Cooper's edition is to take exactly the middle course 
between these two extremes. We read on to find that 
“The notes and explanations are copious. They 
embrace whatever was deemed necessary to elucidate 
the poet, and to lead the youthful mind to relish his 
beauties’. Further, the editor has, at the suggestion 
of several eminent teachers, added a number of ques- 
tions which may be modified or increased at pleasure. 
This, it would appear, is in the nature of an innovation. 

“This ‘method of instruction, by question and 
answer, will be found useful. It serves to excite 
inquiry and attention on the part of the student, and 
affords the teacher a ready method of discovering the 
degree of knowledge which he has obtained of the sub- 
ject. 

When we examine the copious notes and explanations, 
we find that they are ob two kinds. First, there is an 
ordo in the margin, i. e. almost half the Latin lines are 
rewritten in the margin, in the order in which they 
would be literally rendered in English. Thus, Aen 2. 
505, tenent Danai qua deficit ignis, is rewritten Danai 
tenent locum qua ignis deficit, and 2. 509 is rearranged 
thus: senior nequicquam circumdat arma diu desueta 
humeris trementibus aevo. 

But the notes at the bottom of the page also contain 
English versions of a great many lines and phrases, 
most of them of no extraordinary difficulty. We are 
forcibly reminded of the statement of President Kirk- 
land of Harvard in the Preface, that ‘“‘the book provides 
for a portion of that assistance in the interpretation of 
the poet for which resort is frequently and injudiciously 
had to translations”. Itisevenso. The notes tell us 
that ingentibus tectis means ‘‘in the spacious apartments 
—halls”; that limina tectorum convulsa means ‘the 
doors of his palace torn down”’, and that ibis nuntius 
means “‘you shall go as messenger’’. 


This information, for which resort would otherwise 
injudiciously be had to translations, is by no means all 
that the bottom of the pages contains. There is a rich 
commentary which often has the charm of real in- 
genuity. So, on Aen. 2. 501, the centum nurus of 
Hecuba are accounted for by supposing that each of the 
fifty sons of Priam had more than one wife, who “‘in 
the whole might make the exact number of a hundred”’. 
We learn on Aen. 2. 772 that ‘‘The introduction of 
Cretisa’s ghost is extremely well timed. No other 
expedient could be found to stop the further search of 
Aeneas for his wife. It shows the judgment of 
the poet”. And on Aen. 4. 198 we read: “This 
Ammon some will have to be the same with Ham, the 
son of Noah. Sir Isaac Newton thinks him to have 
been the father of Sesostris, and cotemporary with 
Solomon, king of Israel’. 

As for the method of question and answer, so useful 
to excite inquiry and attention, we pick at random the 
last three questions appended to Book 2 of the Aeneid. 

After his return to the place of rendezvous, did he 
find great numbers there collected? 

Did they consider him their leader and king? 

‘Were they prepared and willing to undertake any 
enterprise, he might think proper? 

However, more significant than what he inserts is an 
element that he omits. Of the 611 pages, some five- 
eighths are explanation and three-eighths are text. 
But nowhere does there seem to be a single allusion to 
syntax. That must have been deliberate choice, for 
Gideon Blackburn, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., writes in 
1823 that the editor ‘‘exhibits an intimate acquaintance 
with the syntax of the Latin language’. Syntax, to be 
sure, forms a prominent part of only a few editions of 
Vergil at the present time, but we must remember that 
Vergil was read in those days by pupils considerably less 
advanced in years and general training than is the case 
now, and such an edition as that of Mr. Cooper ought 
rather to be studied in comparison with editions of 
Cicero or even of Caesar. 

If that comparison is instituted, it will be at once seen 
that the dissidence is an extreme one. In Mr. Cooper's 
edition, there are no syntactical references; in the 
corresponding editions of our day, the notes, to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent or more, deal with syntax. 
Our editions, also, contain a deal of matter of which 
President Kirkland would have said that it renders 
resort to a translation injudicious, because unnecessary. 
In that respect 1827 and 1915 are less unlike than one 
might imagine. But in the matter of syntax, we have 
plainly progressed far. 

When did the change take place? It is obviously 
impossible at this point to trace the development of 
classical teaching in this country, fascinating and 
instructive as that chapter of American educational 
history would be. But it is clear that, in 1827, the 
young gentlemen of New York were required to know 
much less—if anything at all—of the subtle psychology 
implicit in clauses of volition and effect, in defining and 
descriptive temporal clauses, than are their successors. 
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We of the passing generation may remember that we 
found syntax firmly established, that in our first recita- 
tion on an actual author a goodly fraction of the time 
was spent in labelling the case and mode instances of 
theassigned portion. If we may judge by Mr. Cooper's 
book, that was not the practice two or three generations 
before us. 

In one respect, Mr. Cooper’s book has a distinct 
advantage. That consists in the singleness and direct- 
ness of its purpose. In all the recommendations, in all 
the comments, we hear constantly and solely of attempts 
to understand the author. ‘Render the poet intellig- 
ible’, “elucidating and illustrating the poet’, are the 
common phrases. We have changed the viewpoint 
somewhat. We are also sincerely intent upon illus- 
trating the poet, upon rendering him intelligible to our 
generation. If nothing else, the pains we spend on 
equipping our books with adequate archaeological 
apparatus would of themselves show our interest in 
the matter. And we may even say that now, as seems 
to have been the case then, that is our primary concern. 
But there are many who regard the syntactical drill as 
leading to a different and independent end, as providing 
a mental discipline in itself, quite irrespective of the 
elucidation of the author ‘that may or may not be 
derived from it. At all times, of course, it was con- 
tended and believed that a valuable mental discipline 
was inherent in the study of the classical authors, 
but its value was partially dependent on its being 
indirectly pursued. All the attention was concentrated 
on the immediate business in hand, the full comprehen- 
sion of the author read. To-day, we pursue the mental 
discipline directly as well as indirectly and, more par- 
ticularly, by the drill in syntax which was and is so 
prominent a feature of Latin text-book and recitation. 

Now, of one thing we may be sure. Drill in syntax 
was not introduced with the set purpose of giving this 
mental discipline. Whenever it actually did happen— 
and it was undoubtedly a gradual and scarcely noticed 
phenomenon—, humanistic studies were still in undis- 
puted possession of their century-old primacy. Serious 
challenge of that position had not yet been made. 
Whatever changes or modifications of their methods the 
teachers of that time chose to introduce, they would 
have felt no need of self-justification and would have 
offered none. Syntax came into the Schools in conse- 
quence of practical, not of theoretical, considerations— 
to meet a class-room condition and not to satisfy a 
philosophical requirement. 

We have not far to seek to discover the class-room 
condition. At all times, the ancient enemy of the 
classical teacher was precisely that translation which, 
as the President of Harvard admitted, was both fre- 
quently and injudiciously used. This translation has 
been combated by generation after generation of school 
masters, but quite unavailingly. And the combat has 
been unavailing, because, to achieve certain ends, the 
pony is not an injudicious instrument, but an eminently 
judicious one. 


Let us take the third year of Latin, as it was until 
recently and had been for at least twenty years before. 
The required reading was six orations of Cicero, 
amounting altogether to about seventy-four pages of 
solid Teubner text. This work was covered in the 
public High Schools in about 152 recitations. This 
allowed something less than half a page per recitation, 
or about eighteen lines. Now, if the pupil knew that 
at the end of the quarter, or the term, or the year, his 
success in his work would be measured by his ability to 
render in English a certain portion of these seventy- 
four pages or by the number of times he had been able 
to repeat each day the English rendering of the eighteen 
lines assigned for the day, he would very normally seek 
to achieve such success by the shortest and easiest 
method. And it is much easier to read the translation 
in the ‘pony’ than to work it out with the help of the 
notes and the vocabulary. We may tell the boy that 
he should not do so, that it is dishonest; but, if we tell 
him, as we sometimes do, that it is not an effective 
method to reach the goal in question, he could retort to 
our charge of dishonesty with a tu quoque! 

As a matter of fact, that is precisely the way in which 
success in the study of Latin and Greek used to be 
tested, and the pony was the means used by the majority 
of students to pass the test successfully. More than a 
hundred years ago, catalogues of the Boston Latin 
School stated that ‘‘translations, keys and interpreta- 
tions were not permitted in the school grounds”. They 
managed to get in, however, and schemes to oust them 
were soon abandoned in favor of schemes to limit their 
influence. 

What plans were tried and discarded the records do 
not tell. But one plan was successful and has main- 
tained itself to our day. That was to make the drill 
in syntax a formal part of every lesson, to demand of 
the pupil not merely the result of the application of 
grammatical categories to the text, but the actual 
application of them. To acquire this information 
necessitated more or less attention in the class-room and 
a certain amount of home-study. And it was not in 
the pony. 

The scheme was an ingenious one. Translation of 
set amounts was still demanded, and for this transla- 
tion the pony continued to be most useful. But other 
information, of which the pony knew nothing, was also 
demanded, so that exclusive reliance on the pony 
became in fact injudicious. 

The same tendency which sought to limit the in- 
fluence of the pony by introducing drill in syntax acted 
still further, in increasing the amount of that drill and 
correspondingly lessening the amount required for read- 
ing. In the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
unbelievable amounts of reading seem to have been 
required. These have been steadily reduced to the 
present scheme of two books of Caesar, four orations of 
Cicero and four books of Vergil. We may safely say 
that the pony is less used now than formerly, because 
less required translation is set for examinations. 
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Now, we still conceive that our principal function is 
the exposition of a literature. And it must be evident 
that the syntax which we have summoned to our 
assistance against the pony is not strictly a form of 
literary discipline, but is a branch of formal logic, both 
of the inductive and the deductive type. As such,it 
has no doubt a high value, but it is something different 
from our original programme and somewhat hard to 
associate with that programme. There was little pre- 
tense that by means of mode and case categories we were 
assisted in the elucidation and illustration of the author. 

The exfsting difference of opinion as to the reality or 
the value of the mental discipline secured by syntax 
need not concern us. I should not like to seem to 
accede to the accepted dogma of the worthlessness of 
formal training. The humanist has always claimed 
for the subject-matter of his stuelies the power to culti- 
vate intellectual aptitudes of the highest order, and, in 
our own special case, has maintained for Latin the very 
important practical value of facilitating command of 
English. But those were consequences which he derived 
from the whole-hearted study of the subject-matter, — 
the literature and the history of ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome. Whatever value may be attached to 
the drill in syntax by the warmest of its advocates, no 
one will assert that this value is equal to that of the 
aptitudes above alluded to. We find, therefore, that, 
in the course of a hundred years, we have been steadily 
substituting for the better quality of educational wares 
a somewhat inferior quality. We have been increasing 
the amount of alloy in our coins—although we insist 
that the alloy is not altogether a base metal. 

We have done this not of our own accord, but driven 
by practical necessities. Attacked by the pony, we 
defended ourselves by the aid of mercenaries. Linguis- 
tic analysis has been closely allied to the study of Latin 
and Greek by a series of historical accidents, but, as a 
form of logic rather than of literature, it is something of 
a stranger. It is no more an essential part of classical 
studies than it is an essential part of the study of any 
other group of languages. 

Keeping in mind that the singleness of purpose which 
distinguished Mr. Cooper's edition was something which 
classical teachers would gladly retain, that, further, 
syntax was intended to be a means to an end, we may 
legitimately raise the question whether, in the light of 
our vastly enlarged experience, it is the only means. 
Recently another means has been suggested and even 
partly embodied in courses of study, which seems likely 
to eliminate the pony completely, if fully carried out. 
Without tests of some sort, oral or written, periodic or 
irregular, there can, of course, be no. teaching. As long 
as these tests could be successfully passed by cramming 
the translation, they would continue to be so passed. 
But if they were of ‘unseen’ passages, ‘sight-transla- 
tions’, the pony would be of little value. 

But to abolish the pony, they must be wholly of sight- 
passages. If a part of them, as is at present the case, 
consists of passages previously studied, the pony for 


that part will be put into immediate requisition. Since 
nobody questions that power is vastly better tested 
by examination on passages previously unseen than 
by examinations on passages previously prepared, since 
the possibility of getting rid of the pony is actually 
presented to us, our hesitation in doing completely what 
we are now doing partially —1. e. to make the determin- 
ing tests consist wholly of passages previously unseen — 
can be dueJonly to a natural but indefensible conserva- 
tism. 

If that should be done, the drill in syntax has lost its 
occupation, as far as the study of the text is concerned. 
And that means an enormous increase in the time that 
can be spent in matters that tend directly to elucidate 
and illustrate the author read and to lead the youthful 
mind to relish his beauties. 

I have above asserted that linguistic analysis, though 
historically connected with classical studies, is no essen- 
tial part of them. But I have no intention of foregoing 
the prior lien which Latin and Greek have upon this 
important and, to me, fascinating branch of mental 
endeavor. Only, I should like to see it really an 
endeavor, and not merely a memory drill. In too many 
books, in too many class-rooms, syntax means mercly 
the restatement of a classification which is referred to 
in the notes either directly, or by means of citing the 
paragraph in the Grammar where it is named. Or, if it 
is not found in the notes, it is dictated in the class-room. 
Plainly, that is not linguistic analysis; that is not 
syntactical drill. That is, at best, mnemonic exercise, 
and, at worst, vanity of vanities. 

But there is no reason why syntax should be dealt 
with in that way. There is a traditional part of teach- 
ing in Latin and Greek for which it has a direct and 
apparent value, where syntactical categories can be 
applied under the most favorable conditions. That is 
what is now knoWn as ‘prose’, formerly called ‘making 
Latin’. To be able to name and tabulate such phrases 
as magno cum timore, omnibus coptts, his rebus inducti 
may be something. But surely the pupil’s knowledge 
of the force of the ablative is fuller and richer, if he can 
correctly render, in Latin, English phrases containing 
such undifferentiated particles as ‘with’ or ‘by’. And 
since ‘making Latin’ is a regular part of our Latin 
work, it would seem the part of prudence to confine to it 
the syntactical drill it can so well utilize. 

With all tests depending on sight-passages, with 
prose retained as an essential part of the work, we shall 
find the means of exercising our old enemy ready to our 
hand. We shall be able to say honestly, and not with 
our tongues in our cheeks, that the pony is not a help, 
but a hindrance to the probable success of the pupil in 
satisfying the demands made upon him. And we shall 
be able to prove our assertions drastically!. 


N H1GH SCHOOL, 


Elmhurst , New York City. Max RADIN. 


‘Reference may be made here to the discussion at the recent 
meeting of The Classical Association of New England, of the part 
tests in sight-reading should play in the Latin work of the first year 
in College: see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY, 8. 193-194. 
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Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. Il—The Cases. By 
Charles E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 
(1914). Pp. x + 409. $4.00. 


The first volume of Professor Bennett's work, which 
appeared late in 1910, was reviewed by me in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5. 6-7, 12-15. In that review 
some remarks were made on the general value of the 
book to Latinists and its meaning in the history of 
Latin scholarship. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
touch upon these points now, but it is proper to add 
that the great importance attached to Professor Ben- 
nett’s labors is sufficiently indicated by the large num- 
ber of reviews—many by leading specialists—which 
were devoted to the first volume both in this country 
and in Europe. While in general these reviews were 
favorable, certain features of the volume called forth 
widespread criticism. It is interesting to note, at the 
outset of an examination of the second volume, that 
Professor Bennett has shown a commendable willing- 
ness to listen to criticism whenever it seemed well 
grounded. Objection was made, for example, to some 
of the texts which had been used as a basis of the cita- 
tions. In the present volume Vahlen’s Ennius and 
Marx's Lucilius have been substituted, so far as they 
go, for Baehrens’s Fragmenta (Preface, iii). This 
change will certainly be to the advantage of the book, 
but Professor Bennett is right in lodging a protest 
against those who seemed to assume that he bound him- 
self by the texts to which he refers. 

Other general criticisms of which Professor Bennett 
takes notice in his Preface are that his material is often 
incomplete even where completeness was apparently 
claimed, and that important monographs were not 
referred to. On the first of these points the author 
remarks that because of the defectiveness of many 
treatises on which he had hoped to depend he has had 
to make supplementary collections of his own; he 
records his belief, however, that ‘‘substantial complete- 
ness has been achieved in the material here presented”’. 
He adds, ‘Wherever possible, I have given the exact 
number of instances of the occurrence of a usage. 
When a usage is found ten or more times, I have marked 
it ‘frequent’ "’. With regard to the second point he is 
at pains to say that he has been unable “to utilize any 
literature appearing after the early autumn of 1913”. 

The present volume is confined strictly to the syntax 
of the cases. After an interesting outline of the origin 
of the Latin case names and a brief treatment of the 
nominative, predicate nouns, and appositives (Chapter 
I), the main part of the book is arranged in six chapters, 
which deal in turn with the genitive, the datiye, the 
accusative, the vocative, the ablative, and the locative. 
The main heads of classification were, of course, already 
at hand here ~—a condition far different from that which 
confronted the author in Volume I. In each chapter 


there is usually a preliminary discussion of the original 
force of the case in question; then follows the material, 
grouped now by form, now by function, as seems best 
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for each subject. The impossibility of classifying 
adequately a large mass of syntactical material was 
noted in my review of Volume I. It is often necessary 
for the author to classify under one head material which 
could be equally well classified, according to the point 
of view, under several other heads. Classification must 
be more or less arbitrary, but the resultant defects may 
be mitigated by full cross-references and a good index. 
Professor Bennett has made use of both these expedients, 
although his Index might with profit be made fuller 
without becoming unwieldy. 

In connection with this point another claims atten- 
tion. The bibliographical references are scattered 
through the book, sometimes in the text, sometimes in 
the notes, and it requires considerable search to inform 
oneself what authorities have been used on any given 
subject. The book would be far more convenient if it 
contained an alphabetical list of titles, or if these titles 
were included in the Index. * 

The theoretical parts maintain the high level attained 
in Volume I. They are clear, concise, and sensible. 
One is tempted to quote at length, but, since there is 
not space for this, I will merely refer, by way of illustra- 
tion, to the review of case theories (page 3, against 
Hartung), the remarks on the original force of the geni- 
tive (8), and the note (97) on the distinction sometimes 
made between the genitive and the ablative of price. 
All discussions of this sort are interesting, but I must 
protest once more against the occasional use of Teutonic 
terminology, e. g. ‘“Grundbegriff”’, ‘‘Ursprache’’. 

The average reader, however, will find the theoretical 
parts of decidedly less value, I fancy, than the facts of 
early Latin which are the main content of the book. 
To such readers it will seem at times that there are too 
many categories, e. g. the inclusion of many genitives 
under what Professor Bennett calls ‘Free Uses’ (7 ff.). 
Everybody will be inclined to classify some of these 
‘ases more closely, and yet here, as often, it is probably 
better not to force outlying instances into too few cate- 
gories. In this connection it should be noted that dis- 
tinctions between the Possessive Genitive (38 ff.) and 
the Subjective Genitive (50 ff.) are often very hard to 
make. Sometimes one feels, in studying these lists, 
that the difference in meaning is not a difference of 
genitive functions but a difference in the meaning of the 
noun on which the genitive depends. Professor 
Bennett classifies as subjective, for example, many 
genitives depending on verbal nouns—abitus, aditus, 
adventus, etc.,——but does the genitive in adventus senis 
differ essentially from that in senis animus or sents 
auctoritas? The distinction seems to lie in adventus, 
abitus, etc., which are nouns of action, so that it is 
easier here to say that the genitive denotes the person 
who is ‘the author of some act’, whereas animus and 
(not to the same degree) auctoritas do not clearly imply 
action. The frequency of such expressions as tuus 
(meus, etc.) adventus, tuus animus, etc., shows that in 
adventus senis the genitive may be absolutely equivalent 
to a possessive. 
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But, after all, fulness in presenting the facts is the 
essential thing here as elsewhere, however one may 
differ about the finer points of classification. The book 
will be used chiefly for the light it may throw on points 
which are not adequately treated in available editions 
of Latin authors. Tested in this way it proves its 
value. We may illustrate from Plautus’s Epidicus, of 
which there is no good annotated edition. In that play 
there are points of syntax in verse 13 (the ablative in 
gradibus es), 39 (supersede with ablative), 239 (the geni- 
tive in sermonts fallebar), 264 (utor with accusative), 
285 (te . . . abscedat), 297 (nthil as adverb,) etc., 
etc., which are either settled or much further advanced 
towards solution by Professor Bennett's material and 
discussions. Even such excellent editions as that of 
Brix—Niemeyer, for Plautus, and Dziatzko (revised by 
Hauler and Kauer) for Terence, may often be corrected 
or supplemented without the necessity, as formerly, of 
turnifg to a collection of monographs. 

Since it is impossible in a brief review to deal at all 
adequately with a book so crammed with facts, I must 
confine myself in the little remaining space to a few 
points which seem open to criticism. In the first place 
there are a number of topics on which the material is 
incomplete. I find nothing, for example, on such cases 
of attraction as Epid. 329 quid illum ferre vis qui, tibi 
quoi divitiae domi maxumae sunt, is nummum nullum 
habes, etc., which would naturally find a place at page 7. 
The section on attraction with nomen est (165-166) does 
not do justice to the phenomenon of attraction in 
general. There is a statement (7) about partitive 
apposition, but no examples with quisque, quisquam, or 
aliquis are given; compare Prehn, Quaestiones Plauti- 
nae De Pronominibus Indefinitis (Program, Strassburg, 
1887), who cites for guisquam Am. 1071 and 1099, and 
for aliquis Epid. 399, Merc. 131, 910, Men. 674, Acc. 
425 R. (aliquis cette), Adel. 634. Quisque is more 
common in this construction than the other two pro- 
nouns. In the list_of verbs with indirect object (110) I 
miss fio, although sum is included and fit with ablative 
is listed (335); compare Bacc. 360, quid mihi fet, etc. 
At page 257 there is no explanation of the forms eccum, 
eccam, etc., although ellum is explained (258); at page 
260 there is no explanation of the accusative, etc., in 
constructio ad sensum, and yet an explanation is pre- 
cisely what some users of the book will look for here. 
Add to the list (351) of ablatives of means with verbs, 
etc., of filling, etc., Cist. 127, me complevi flore Liberi, 
and Poen. 701 te repplebo geumatis, and to 
verbs with ablative of price (354) paciscor, e. g. Bacc. 
865, 879, etc. Another case of lucri facere (94) can be 
added from Hoffmann’s article (Jahn’s Jahrbtcher 
[1874], 556), and the list of vocatives with interjections 
(268 ff.) isnot complete. In all these cases, particularly 
the last, completeness is not necessarily essential, but 
wherever the lists are not intended to be complete the 
fact should be stated. 

Probably some of the apparent omissions are due to 
the author’s intention to reserve phenomena for later 


treatment. This may be true of the omission of 
numero, temperi, and lucit from the lists of ablatives of 
time and temporal uses of the locative (379 f., 390) 
and fini with a genitive (70, where fini with the abla- 
tive is given). But, even if Professor Bennett regards 
some or all of these as fully developed adverbs, they 
should at least be mentioned at the proper places, just 
as tempore and in tempore are mentioned. Many such 
comparisons of equivalent or similar constructions have 
been made in the book, but much more might with 
profit have been done in this direction. Thus, at page 
12, in the discussion of the Genitive of Material, we 
are told that ‘‘the relationship involved is ordinarily 
expressed by means of adjectives, e. g. poculum 
faginum”’, etc., but nothing is said of the common use of 
ex with the ablative. In the same way references to 
Silver Latin would often prove illuminating, since 
many of the constructions which remained taboo to the 
formal prose of the Republic finally achieved recogni- 
tion in the Latinity of the Silver Age. But after all the 
book is not a general historical syntax of Latin and it 
was probably necessary to limit rather strictly such 
glances ahead. 

The cognate accusative is defined as ‘‘an Accusative 
of the Inner Object in which the object is a noun con- 
taining the same meaning as the verb”’ (197). Even 
so it is difficult to see any difference between some of 
the examples classified under this head and some 
classified under Inner Object; e. g. abi tuam viam (Rud. 
1027) and is viam (Poen. 698) are called cognate accusa- 
tives, but omne tter evadit (Lucil.) is regarded as involving 
the inner object. Now tter seems to contain just as 
much the same meaning of evadit as viam does that of 
abi or is. It would seem better to classify tter as cog- 
nate accusative or (perhaps better) to restrict still 
further the definition of cognate accusative to nouns 
of the same derivation as the verb on which they depend. 
In the lists of accusatives one finds also a number of 
examples like Amor. . . abstandust (Tri. 263), tributus 
imperatus est (Epid. 227), etc., from which it can indeed 
be inferred that the active form abstare Amorem, ‘to 
stand off Love’, etc., must have existed, but no citation 
of this form is given and no statement is made that the 
construction rests on inference. Some explanation 
should certainly have been attached to such exam- 
ples. 
Very rarely authorities seem to be misrepresented or 
examples misinterpreted. In the discussion of Phorm. 
709, ante brumam autem novi negoti incipere, Dziatzko’s 
secon edition is at least incompletely quoted (35). 
Dziatzko doe’ in his text and note ‘recognize a lacuna”’, 
but in his Anhang he suggests that the phrase may be 
explained as a case of aposiopesis accompanied by a 
gesture. However, Professor Bennett is right in his 
inclination to classify the genitive here as object in the 
partitive sense of incipere; compare Hauler ad loc., 
who cites in addition Most. 1018 and Truc. 382 f. It 
is not difficult in most of these cases to supply an accusa- 
tive on which the genitive may depend, but it is more 
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likely that we have in this locution one of the ancestors 
of the French donner du pain, etc. 
The datives in Rud. 956a noveram dominum id quoi 


fiebat and 958, ego istuc furtum scio quot factum est are’ 


classified (170) as datives of agency. Professor Bennett 
supplies in the first passage eius (with dominum) and 
translates by ‘“‘the master of him by whom that was 
done”. But dominus here means ‘owner’ (of the 
vidulus). This is the passage in, which Trachalio, 
having seized the rope, is relating to Gripus a little tale 
to inform the latter that his prize (the vidulus) is really 
stolen, since Trachalio knows the owner. erus, the 
regular word for ‘master’, and dominus are often 
synonymous in Plautus (compare Am. 586 f.), but all 
through this passage dominus means ‘owner’ (see 959, 
g61a, 965, 1021). At 1038 Gripus agrees to submit the 
question to his master (erus) and the same passage 
proves that dominus, 956a, etc., cannot refer to his 
master, since Trachalio would never have: accepted 
Gripus’s master as the umpire if he had known his 
identity (compare the next scene). Verse 956a means, 
therefore, ‘I knew the owner against (for) whom that 
theft was committed’ (so 958), and the datives are 
datives of disadvantage (see page 155 for facto with 
such datives). 

A work containing so many thousands of facts neces- 
sarily involves many points about which scholars will 
differ, but there can be no doubt that it is an indispen- 
sable aid to the study of early Latin. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that Professor Bennett will be able to com- 
plete his task in the near future. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 


Roman Cooks. By Cornelia Gaskins Harcum. Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation. Baltimore: J. H. Furst 
Company. (1914). 

This study, a companion piece to Edwin Moore 
Rankin’s monograph on The Role of the Mdyeipo in 
the Life of the Ancient Greeks (Chicago, 1907), is an 
attempt to bring together all the literary and epigraphic 
evidence on the cook and his calling. The first chapter 
discusses the Latin word for cook, in connection with 
which the use of coguina ars, and of coquina as a sub- 
stantive, might have been considered; see Archiv fur 
Lateinische Lexicographie 10.238. It may be noted 
that the cook's office is spoken of as an ‘art’ as early as 
Terence (Andria 30); interesting too is Horace’s 
cenarum ars (Serm. 2.4.35), which of course includes 
more than mere cookery. 

Next comes a brief sketch of the development of 
cooking as a fine art, followed by chapters on the nation- 
ality of cooks, their names, their characteristics, their 
cost, and their social position, besides a consideration 
of the macellum and of the collegia of cooks. <A great 
‘amount of interesting material is assembléd and every 
phase of the subject is adequately treated. The chap- 
ter on names of cooks (25-38) is of particular interest: 
it consists of an alphabetical list gathered from inscrip- 
tions and from the literary sources, followed by an 
examination of the characteristics of the names. Some 
of the matter relating to the comic force of the appella- 
tives is to be found in Mendelsohn’s Studies in the 
Word-Play in Plautus 56 (University of Pennsylvania 
Studies in Philology and Literature 12, No. 2, Philadel- 


phia, 1907.) 
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The amount of material in a dissertation of this 
character is so great that its sponsors can verify but a 
small part of the references, while the reviewer must 
confine his tests to a limited number of passages. If 
any of the latter yield instances of inaccuracy, it is un- 
fortunate, since the element of chance may be responsi- 
ble for an unfair estimate of the soundness of the work 
asa whole. On page 48 the quotation from Suetonius, 
Vitellius 13, is surely wrong. The dainties are said to 
have been brought ‘‘as far as from the Carpathian 
Sea’. That is not a very impressive distance, and what 
Suetonius really says is a Parthia usque fretoque 
Hispanico, that is, from one end of the Roman world 
to the other. The conjecture Carpathio for Parthia is 
found in no modern text, and, even if one were to adopt 
it, the meaning would be ‘from the Carpathian Sea to 
the Spanish Strait’, which is practically from one end 
of the Roman Empire to the other, so far as seaways are 
concerned. Holland, in his Translation of Suetonius, 
has “‘as farre as from the Carpathian sea”’, but rightly 
adds ‘‘and the straights of Spaine’’. Is it possible that 
the source of the quotation was a translation, and that 
it was not verified by a comparison with Roth, 
Preud’homme, or Ihm? . 

In its literary form the work leaves something to be 
desired. With due allowance for modern parsimony in 
the use of commas, perhaps a natural reaction against 
the extravagance of bygone days, the punctuation is 
faulty and often misleading. As examples may be 
cited: page 13, ‘“To cater to such connoisseurs in the 
art of eating a very expert cook was necessarily re- 
quired”; page 20, “the cooks in Plautus are slaves and 
not free men as they were in Greek comedy from which 
his cooks, if Greek, would most probably be taken”. 
This is carried into German on page 15, where a quota- 
tion from Leo is made obscure by mispunctuation; and 
into Latin on page 17, where a passage from Livy is all 
but unintelligible because of misplaced commas. On 
pages 58 and 59 essential marks of punctuation are 
lacking in three successive quotations from Plautus. 

Repetitions are too frequent. Martial’s tale of the 
cook who performed such culinary miracles is given no 
less than three times (pages 13, 47, and 57); the inscrip- 
tion C. I. L. XI. 3078 is printed in full twice (pages 16 
and 78), the second time with no obvious reason; the 
cook’s boast in Plautus Pseud. 804 appears on pages 19 
and 40. With a little more care, too, some awkward 
sentences might have been avoided: e. g. page II, 
“Then, as Livy xxxix, 6, puts it, fam coquus”, ete.: “i 
his Antony, xxxviii, Plutarch also tells another story’’; 
page 12, “the luxurious propensities of Nero, Caligula 
and Heliogabalus. The /atter, according to Lampridius 

. . . "3 page 22, ‘Croesus honored the woman 
who made his bread with a statue of gold’’; page 62, 
“In the former country, as we have seen, the cook was 
never represented as a slave in comedy, with possibly 
the exception of one author.*. . ; nor have we an 
other evidence for believing that he was a slave until 
Macedonian times”. ‘An Asia Minor name” (p. 22) 
seems dubious English. 

The proof-reading appears to be very well done; I 
have noted only Ephproditus (35). 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Joun C. ROLFE. 


Tacitus, Agricola and Germania. Edited by William 
Francis Allen. Revised by Katharine Allen and 
G. L. Hendrickson. Boston: Ginn & Co. (1913). 
Pp. xv + 173. $1.00. 

This is an excellent revision of an excellent edition, 
which has survived the test of a generation. The 


revision has been thorough-going. The text has been 
conservatively reconstituted in the light of the recently 
discovered Toledo and Jesi manuscripts. Tables show- 
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ing the chief deviations of the new text from that of the 
old edition and of Halm are given on pages 113-117, 
171-173. The new Introduction to the Germania and 
the essay on The Form of the Agricola have been con- 
tributed by Professor Hendrickson. A single-page map 
of the British Isles to illustrate the Agricola, and a 
double-page map of Germany (based on Gudeman), and 
brief revised bibliographies (I1I-I12, 169-170) are 
useful additions. Professor Hendrickson and Miss 
Allen have collaborated in the revision of the text and 
the Commentary, particularly in the case of the 
Agricola. The Commentary shows a very considerable 
accession of material, although as the result of the use 
of small type the bulk of the book has been but little 
increased (from about 146 to 188 pages). 

It is a tribute to the scholarship of the late Professor 
William Francis Allen that so little change, relatively, 
was thought necessary in his sugcinct and eminently 
sane notes. From the old commentary have been 
excised the names of many authorities; discussions of 
most textual points have been relegated to the appen- 
dices; some matters of interpretation, formerly mooted, 
are now briefly stated as certain. Grammatical and 
historical references have been brought down to date; 
citations, particularly from the works of Tacitus, are 
printed in greater number; and many additional refer- 
ences to Seneca, the Elder and the Younger Pliny, 
Strabo and Dio enrich the notes. A relatively large 
amount of new material has been added illustrating the 
Roman remains in Britain, the stations of the Roman 
legions, the provincial administration of the early 
Empire, and the Romanization of Britain. Naturally, 
in the light of recent investigations in the fields of 
Germanic history and philology, many changes have 
been made in the notes to the Germania. Nevertheless 
the general impression is left, that most of the careful 
conclusions of the late Professor Allen remain un- 
changed. In order to meet the requirements of the 
College students of our day, the new edition furnishes 
much additional help in the way of syntactical explana- 
tions, translation, and the elucidation of the highly 
rhetorical style. 

As the present generation of American college stu- 
dents has grown up without drill in the old formal rhe- 
toric (a deficiency deplored by many of the teachers of 
English!), and as the value of a knowledge of the old 
norms of diction and style is recognized, the burden 
resting on the instructor in Latin of interpreting the 
stylistic as well as the historical significance of ancient 
texts has been increased several fold. In fact it may 
be affirmed that in many cases the chief substantive 
value accruing from the study of these little mono- 
graphs by Tacitus is on the ethical, psychological, and 
stylistic side, although the historical content, when it is 
adequately interpreted, has a value not to be disputed. 
Whether the revisers would agree with me, I do not 
know. Their aim was to interpret Tacitus, as far as 
possible, from the same point of view as Professor 
Allen. In this they have succeeded, and they have also 
added many notes on the rhetorical coloring of the Taci- 
tean style. Perhaps wisely, the systematic presenta- 
tion of the author's style is left to the instructor. 

The revision is attractively printed. I have noticed 
only a few misprints; several Greek accents are awry. 
Several errors in the old Commentary are reprinted. 
But considering the difficulties of the task the book is 
an honor to American scholarship. 


UNION COLLEGE. GEORGE DwiGHT KELLOGG. 


A REJOINDER 


May I correct errors in the review of my edition of 
the Andria (see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 8.183)? 


‘The spelling Cremes is not ‘‘annotated in 247, 361, 368, 


472, 538, 550”. These notes, on various inflectional 
forms of the word are all needed by the young student. 
On 753 I carefully call faxim and sim subjunctives 
and then state that they were originally optatives. 
The note on fiert (792—not 972, as the review has it) 
needs no correction, although I might well have added 
the words “in. Terence”. The word-form ‘‘excel- 
lencies’”’ (page 37) is correct. I am grateful for the 
correction of Athenas (907) to Atenas: but why need 
this, the sole error the reviewer detected, be charac- 
terized as an “‘oversight”’ in the second paragraph and 
as a “‘misprint” in the fifth? 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. E. H. STURTEVANT. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its 120th 
meeting on April 23. Fifty members —a _ record 
attendance —were present. Professor Duane Reed 
Stuart, of Princeton University, read a_ scholarly 
and interesting paper on Modern Criticism of the 
Ancient Lives of Vergil, Professor W. W. Baker, of 
Haverford College, read a curious sixteenth century 
poem, De Miseria Paedagogorum. An Ode of Horace 
set to really meritorious music by a boy of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, was shown. The officers 
elected were: President, Stanley R. Yarnall; Vice- 
President, George Depue Hadzsits; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, B. W. Mitchell. 
B. W. MiTrcHELL, Secretary. 


In connection with the note by Dr. C. C. Mierow, 
above, THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY 8,208, illustrating by a 
parallel, from contemporary European War History, 
a statement made centuries ago by the historian 
Jordanes concerning the changes wrought by war in 
the habits of birds, the following extract from The 
Nation of April 1, 1915 (page 363) may be of interest: 


“A number of correspondents of Nature report that 
the battle in the North Sea on January 24 was ac- 
companied by much disturbance among pheasants 
in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and even in Cumberland. 
The disturbance was noticeable between 9.45 and 10.30 
A. M., that is, as we know from Sir David Beattie’s 
report, at the time when the Bltucher received its 
principle injuries before sinking. In woods near 
Burgh-le-Marsh, in Lincolnshire, the guns were heard 
simultaneously with the crowing of the pheasants. 
Canon Rawnsley, who has collected many reports on 
the subject, infers that ‘‘the pheasant’s ear is capable 
of receiving impressions from sound waves that the 
human ear cannot respond to’’, but Dr. Davison sug- 
gests that the disturbance might be caused by the 
sudden swaying of low trees and undergrowth during* 
the passage of the air-waves. He directs attention 
to the fact that, during a naval review at Cherbourg 
on July 18, 1900, reports were heard for 107 miles”’. 
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